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ADORATION — CORREGGIO. 


CHRISTMAS DAY. 


By a beautiful road our Christmas comes, 
A road full twelve months long; 
And every mile is as warm as a smile, 
And every hour is a song. 
Flower and flake, and cloud and sun, 
And the winds that riot and sigh 
Have their work to do ere the dreams come 
true 
And Christmas glows in the sky. 


° ° . . . . 1° 


To the beautiful home our Christmas comes, 
The home that is safe and sweet, 

With its door ajar for the beam of the Star, 
And its corner for love’s retreat. 

There the mark on the wall for the golden head 
Is higher a bit; for, lo! 

Between Christmas coming and Christmas sped 
There’s time for the bairn to grow. 


The fair white fields in silence lie: 
Invisible angels go 
Over the floor that sparkles hoar 
With the glitter of frost and snow. 
And they scatter the infinite balm of heaven 
Wherever on earth they stay, 
And heaven’s own bliss they pour 
On the earth each Christmas Day. 


Tis a beautiful task our Christmas brings 
For old and young to share, 
With jingle of bells and silvery swells 
Of music in the air. 
To make the sad world merry awhile, 
And to frighten sin away, 
And to bless us all, whatever befall, 
Is the task of Christmas Day. 
MARGARET E, SANGSTER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
KATHERINE’S ANGEL SIDE. 


BY ADELAIDE E. BADGER. 


HE Christmas holidays were close at 
hand; and for many weeks Miss Ford, 
the teacher of a flourishing school in 

one of our large cities, had looked forward to 
this season of joy and good will as a special 
opportunity to reclaim one of the most hope- 
less cases her school life had known. To gain 
the confidence of the rest of her band seemed 
so easy a matter; but the failure to establish 
sympathetic relationship with Katherine was 
a cause of constant regret, and seemed, in- 
deed, a flaw in her own life-work. The child’s 
approach among her little schoolmates was 
looked upon with dread in the neighborhood 
as in the school-room. ‘There must be an 


angel side to shine through in Katherine’s 


life,” exclaimed Miss Ford at the close of a 
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day so discordant with the shortcomings of 
her unruly pupil. ‘‘This shall be my oppor- 
tunity to help her reveal the love-stde of her 
nature.”’ 


Calling Katherine to her desk, she asked her: 


to have one of her parents accompany her to 
school in the morning. 
few Please, Miss Ford, I have no mother, and 
my father is sick in the hospital; and I just 
stay around, Ido want to be a good girl, but 
no one cares for me.”’ 

‘““Yes, Katherine, we all care for you, and 
are going to help you to be the good girl you 
long to be.” 

Like a lightning flash came the revelation 
and pathos of this turbulent life. Unloved 
and uncared for! Now, indeed, the solution of 
the sad problem seemed close at hand; and 
Miss Ford buoyantly started for home with 
Katherine tripping along by her side. A new 
light shone in the child’s face as she parted 
with her teacher. 

‘*Yes, this flower, too, shall yet bloom in all 


its beauty,” said Miss Ford, as she entered her 


home. 

Soon came the preparations for the Christ- 
mas tree, and the girls were alive with interest 
as they fashioned their dainty ornaments out 
of the gayly colored tissue papers which cov- 
ered their desks. 

Katherine looked dazed and expectant with 
this joy which had never been a part of her 
life before; but she was soon made to feel that 
her part of the work was most important, and 
in the satisfied smile which played over her 
features, one could scarcely recognize the 
Katherine of a few weeks ago. To feel of use 
means so much even in the life of a child. 

The long-looked-for festival hour at last ar- 
rived; and what a happy troop of girls filed 
into their seats! The shades had been drawn, 
the gas lighted, and the graceful tree, laden 
with its mysterious packages, made a picture 
long to be remembered in the lives of all that 
little group. 

What loving shouts filled the room as the 
distribution of some coveted gift appealed to 
each little heart in turn! but every eye had 
been riveted on a large, beautiful doll hanging 
from the topmost bough of the tree, and many 
merry voices were clamoring impatiently. 
‘‘Oh please, Miss Ford, tell us who is to have 
that lovely doll?” 

‘‘Yes, dear children, draw closely about me, 
as I have the sweetest of Christmas stories to 
tell you before we part. I wonder if any 
of you have known that we have one little 
motherless girl in our happy party to-day, 
whose only Christmas will be the joy we can 
bring into her life; and so I have selected this 
doll as your gift and mine to dear Katherine.”’ 

Could there have been a more appreciative 
answer than those kindling eyes and faces 
responding so warmly to her own ? 

Little Dora rose from her seat, saying, “Dl 
bring one of my beds for the doll.”” And soon 
every member of the class was preparing some 
sweet surprise to add to the joy of this deso- 
late life. 

Katherine gazed at her treasure in rapture. 
Her face was radiant as, choking back a sob 
and smiling through her tears, she said, ‘‘O, 
Miss Ford, I do thank you; and, when my 
father is able to work, you shall have such a 
nice present.”’ 

‘*Katherine, dear, Miss Ford has the only 
present she could desire: she has found the 
real, true Katherine.”’ 

Yes, the angel was there; and, when the 
right chord was struck, the response came, 


Every Other Sunday. 


To-DAY be joy in every heart, 
For, lo ! the angel throng 

Once more above the listening earth} 
Repeats the advent song. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
A CHRISTMAS ADVENTURE. 


BY ISABEL ADAM. 


HE hands of the clock pointed to half- 
past one. It may have been three or 
four o’clock or any other hour in real- 

ity; but that was no concern of the clock’s, for 
it was always sublimely indifferent to so trivial 
a matter as the actual time of day. And yet 
the pendulum swung deliberately to and fro, 
sending forth a loud insistent tick-tock, as 


though trying to impress upon every one that it . 


held the undisputed place of honor as the sole 
ornament in the Duttons’ home. A wood fire 
was snapping and crackling cheerfully in the 
little stove; and at the window, through which 
gleamed the fast vanishing rays of the after- 
noon sun, sat Mrs. Dutton, mending some well- 
patched garments belonging to one of the four 
little Duttons. 

It was the 25th of December, accord- 
ing to the almanac; but that date meant 
nothing in particular to her little ones, for, 
although she worked from morning till night, 
the pittance she earned at plain sewing barely 
sufficed to keep a roof over their heads and 
to keep her children clothed and fed. There 
was never a penny left over for filling Christ- 
mas stockings or for decking the branches of 
even the tiniest Christmas tree. Jean was the 
eldest of her little brood; Alexander Hamilton, 
the second; Mary, the third; and Napoleon 
Bonaparte, called Bub for short, was the 
youngest. Mr. Dutton was dead,—at least so 
the neighbors inferred from the piece of crape 
Mrs. Dutton wore upon her only bonnet. She 
was not given to gossiping, so little was known 
about him except that he was a ‘‘man of edu- 
cation and learning and knew history well,’”— 
acquirements which were not very remunera- 
tive in his case, I am afraid; for his only 
legacy to his bereaved family was the names 
of his favorite heroes bestowed upon his two 
sons. 

Little Mary, or Polly, as she was usually 
called, had been ill a long time. She was not 
strong enough to walk alone, much less run 
about and play like the other three little Dut- 
tons, who, although they climbed up on and 
fell out of every tree, and tumbled into and 
were fished dripping wet from every pond in 
the neighborhood, never met with any serious 
mishap. They surmounted every obstacle and 
survived every calamity, and seemed to grow 
healthier and heartier with each new experi- 
ence. 

As Mrs. ‘Dutton sat quietly mending, with 
Polly in her little chair beside the stove, the 
door suddenly burst open, and in came Jean, 


‘Alexander, and Bub, each staggering under an 


armful of wood, Bub bringing up in the rear, 
puffing and panting under the delusion that 
his load of two sticks was the biggest one of 
all, which was, perhaps, excusable; for there 
was a good deal of Bub, he was so fat and 
round, After having dropped their burdens 
into the wood-box with a great deal of un- 
necessary clatter, Alexander turned to his 
mother, and said :— 

‘¢ Jean says she won’t tell us what she saw 
up at the Warrens’.. Now mustn’t she tell, 
mother ?”’ 

‘“*Muthn’t Dean tell?” 
Alexander's faithful echo. 


chimed in Bub, 


But Jean had already begun her tale of the 
wonders seen at the ‘‘big house,” whither she 
had carried some sewing done by her mother. 
‘‘O mother,’’ she cried, ‘‘such pies and cakes, 
and, oh, everything!’ and, with a gasp, ‘ta: 
cake with pink frosting and nuts all over it!” 

A wondering silence fell upon her listeners. 
It even seemed as though the pendulum of the 
clock swung more slowly in breathless sympa- 
thy. The hush. was finally broken by Bub, 
who edged toward his sister, and lisped coax- 
ingly, ‘‘Dean, tell *bout the cake with the 
pink frothtin’ agin.” 

‘‘And they’re going to have a Christmas 
tree!’’ continued Jean, impressively. 

‘*Q-00!” cooed little Polly from her corner, 
‘Like the one in the almanac ?”’ 

‘© Yes,’ responded Jean, with an air of great 
wisdom. And then for the hundredth, perhaps 
the thousandth, time that year the vivid green 
almanac was taken from its nail upon the wall, 
and the colored frontispiece, representing a 
gorgeous Christmas tree with flaming candles, 
was gazed at rapturously by the children. 
After they had looked and looked at it, and 
commented upon its beauties, and made old 
discoveries over again, so that they seemed 
quite new, the three merry little Duttons ran 
out into the snow, leaving their mother to 
watch them anxiously from the window. 

At supper-time it was evident that some 
tremendous secret, some mysterious plot, had 
been hatched out by the trio. It shone in each 
face and gleamed from each pair of eyes. Bub 
blinked and chuckled over his mush and milk, 
choking two or three times oftener than usual, 
and nearly gave the secret away, but was so 
promptly suppressed by Alexander that he 
choked again, and then subsided into silence. 
Supper over, the three conspirators begged for 
permission to go out of doors again. It would 
have taken a heart of stone, Mrs. Dutton 
thought, to withstand their pleadings, espe- 
cially Bub’s. His round face, his arms, his very 
legs, were eloquent with request. So she gave 
her consent, and the three lost no time in 
scrambling into their outer garments. They 
rushed like three small whirlwinds out into 
the cold, frosty air, leaving poor little Polly 
gazing after them in wide-eyed wonder. 

‘‘Remember, children, you mustn’t stay out 
long,’’ called Mrs. Dutton after them. 

‘¢ We won’t be gone long,’”’ was shouted back 
by three lusty young voices. 

‘‘T wonder what mischief they’re brewing,” 
thought their mother, with a faint misgiy- 
ing that perhaps she ought not to have given 
her consent. ‘‘Oh, well,’ she said half 
aloud, ‘‘they must have some fun, poor little 
chickens. I’m thankful they are so happy!” 
And with a sigh she set about clearing away the 
dishes. 

‘‘What are you thinking of, Polly?” she 
asked tenderly. 

“* About the Christmas tree, mother. 
you ever see a really, truly one?” 

“Oh, yes,’’ replied her mother, ‘‘ when I 
was a little girl, we used to have one every 
year.” 

‘‘ What were they like ?”” asked Polly. 

“They had gilded nuts and red apples and 
candies on them, and were lit up with ever so 
many pretty colored candles.’’? And then Mrs. 
Dutton took up a candle and left the room 
hurriedly, so that Polly should not see the 
bitter tears which sprang to her eyes at the 
thought that she could not give her children 
even the simple pleasures which had glad- 
dened- the Christmas festivities of her own 
childhood days. Polly sat quietly musing be- 


Did 
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side the stove; and, as she watched the glowing 
embers, she had many fancies. After a while 
she fell asleep, and dreamed that she was 
walking—yes, actually walking, as well as 
ever—between rows of shining Christmas 
trees, more brilliantly beautiful than even her 
fancy had painted them. And she was so 
happy, except that Jean and Alexander and 
Bub were not there, too. 

Meanwhile our adventurous trio were trudg- 
ing along toward the ‘‘big house.”” The way 
seemed long and tedious to the impatient 
children, and the snow lay rather deep in 
some places. Jean and Alexander were al- 
ways running on ahead, and then stopping for 
Bub, whose short fat legs could not quite keep 
pace with theirs. 

It was a beautiful night, the wind was still, 
the air clear and cold, and the sky lit up 
with its countless stars, looking, the children 
thought, like so many Christmas candles. At 
length they reached the Warren homestead, 
and their hearts beat fast with expectation. 
Suddenly, however, their courage failed them; 
and they crept very slowly and cautiously in 
at the side gate. But, once inside the grounds, 
Bub took the lead, and marched ahead as 
dauntlessly as the hero he was named after 
had ever led an army toward the most im- 
pregnable fortress. The three children ap- 
proached the house, and made their way 
toward a. brilliantly lighted. bay-window. 
Here they stood in awe-struck silence for a 
moment, and then, remembering the object of 
their expedition, began a consultation in muf- 
fled tones, which waxed louder as a difference 
of opinion developed between Jean and Alex- 
ander. This bade fair to undermine their 
‘whole scheme; and then nothing would have 
come of it, and there would have been no story 
to tell. But, fortunately, the two finally came 
to an amicable agreement; and that was that 
Bub, with Jean to boost him, should climb 
upon Alexander’s back. 

“‘ All right!?’ said Bub, a little too heartily 
for the safety of their plot, for which Jean 
gave him a sisterly shake, and said, ‘‘ Now 
’ don’t make any noise, whatever you do!” 

“All right!’’ reiterated Bub, this time in a 
subdued whisper. 

Then Alexander made a bridge of his back; 
and Jean helped Bub to clamber up on it, so 
his face was on a level with the window. 

“Can you see anything?’’ whispered the 
other two, excitedly. 

“Yes— Oh! My!” 
reply. 

‘What?’ they cried with one voice; and 
Alexander, forgetting everything in the ex- 
citement of the moment, made a sudden move- 
ment, and Bub lurched forward. There was a 
crash, the sound of falling glass, and a howl 
from Bub, who had cut his head. 

‘Hello! what’s the meaning of this?” 
called out a startled voice from within. And, 


came the ecstatic 


before the horror-stricken children could stifle 


Bub’s cries or make their escape, a gentleman 
appeared at the broken window, whom Jean 
knew.to be Mr. Warren. 

‘What are you doing there?’’ he cried 
angrily. 

To which Jean replied, with a frightened 
sob, ‘‘ Please, sir, we only wanted to see the 
Christmas tree; and Bub— he” — 

«Oh, I see,”? said the man, his look of sur- 
prise giving away to one of amusement. 
“Come in, come in.’? And, opening the front 
door, he ushered the frightened trio into the 
parlor, and into the very presence of a most 


_it all about. 


beautiful Christmas tree laden with nuts and 


candies and twinkling with many tapers which 


Mr. Warren had evidently just finished light- 
ing; for there was a step-ladder beside the 
tree, and he still held a taper in his hand. 

The children stood spellbound with admi- 
ration for a moment; and then Jean, thinking 
that perhaps some further explanation and 
apology was due to their host, said: — 

““You see, sir; we never saw a Christmas 
tree close to before; and so we came up here, 
and only meant to have a look at it through 
the window. But Alexander moved —and 
Bub ”’— 

‘“Came through the glass, head first,’’ said 
Mr. Warren, laughingly. 

“‘T wish Polly could see the Christmas tree 
too,” said Jean, taking courage from the 
amused twinkle in their new friend’s eye. She 
turned to her brothers to have them second 
her wish; but Alexander was lost in admiration 
of the beautiful tree, and Bub stood with eyes 
as round as moons, a chubby forefinger in his 
mouth, cuts and bruises utterly forgotten, 
drinking in the wonderful sight before him. 

‘‘ And who is Polly ?”’ questioned their host. 

‘*She is our sister, and she can’t walk.” 

‘*Can’t walk! Is she so little?”’ 

‘*Oh, no, sir! only her legs are always tired.” 

‘* And where is your mother ?”’ 

‘*She’s at home with Polly. She does sew- 
ing for Mrs. Warren.” 

‘Then your mother is Mrs. Dutton?” 

‘ Yes, sir,’’ replied Jean. 

With this Mr. Warren left the room, but 
soon returned with two little boys and a'sweet- 
faced lady, whom Jean recognized as Mrs. 
Warren. She greeted the little Duttons so 
kindly that she won their hearts at once. Tak- 
ing Bub by the hand, she led him away, bring- 
ing him back in a few moments with a shin- 
ing face and a white patch over his left eye- 
brow, which mark of distinction quite made 
him the hero of the occasion. 

The Warren children were shy at first, but 
soon made advances toward their unexpected 
guests, showing them the toys. which they had 
found in their stockings that morning, and 
other beautiful presents which were grouped 
about the Christmas tree. In the midst of 
this delightful occupation the sound of sleigh- 
bells fell upon the children’s ears; and, before 
they fully realized what had happened, they 
heard their mother’s familiar voice, and little 
Polly was catried into the room in some one’s 
arms, it didn’t matter whose, as long as she 
was there. In fact, nothing else mattered at 
all,—neither broken windows nor bruised 
heads,— as long as they were all together, and 
sharing the delight of beholding that magnifi- 
cent Christmas tree. It was even more beau- 
tiful than those she had seen in her dream, 
thought Polly, as Mrs. Warren held her on her 
lap and stroked her fair hair. 

“The very happiest Christmas of their 
lives!*’ said the Duttons ever after. And the 
people of the ‘big house’’ said so, too; for 
their happiness had been doubled in giving so 
much pleasure to others. Both families have 
had many happy Christmas holidays since 
then, for the Dutton family were never forgot- 
ten after this eventful evening. And, best of 


‘all, Polly grew quite strong again through the 


care lavished upon her by Mrs. Warren, whose 
heart yearned over the little invalid; and, when 
spring came, Polly could run about and play 
just as well as other children. The Duttons 
all declare that it was Bub who had brought 
Like the hero whose illustrious 


name he bore, it was by the power of his 
‘““great head”? that he led them into that new 
and beautiful realm where Christmas trees 
grow every year; but, better far than the 
triumphs of the great Napoleon, his achieve- 
ment meant happiness to every one concerned. 


AN ADDRESS TO SANTA CLAUS, 


Ou, Santa Claus, dear Santa Claus! 
I wonder if you know 

How many poor folks’ stockings hang 
All in a gaping row; 

How anxiously you're waited for 
By many a girl and boy 

As you dash by with jingling bells 
And never leave a toy! 


Oh, Santa Claus, dear Santa Claus! 
You have such pretty things,— 
Great heaps of dolls and picture-books, 
Gold chains and finger rings, 
And loads of lovely china sets! 
Dear Santa, please believe, 
We would be very glad to have 
Just what the rich folks leave. 


When from its merry midnight round 
Your sleigh comes dashing back, 
And all the toys are given out 
From every Christmas pack, 
Could you not bring some last year’s drums 
Or skates or balls or sleds 
Or dollies who have lost their hair 
Or cracked their arms or heads ? 


Oh, Santa Claus, dear Santa Claus! 
You may be very sure 
Rich children do not love you more 
Than children of the poor. 
Ah, what delight at Christmas time 
Your tinkling bells to hear, 
To see the prancing, dancing feet 
Of your fleet reindeer! 
Mrs. M. F. Burts. 


HOW COAL WAS FIRST NAMED. 


URIOUSLY, the word ‘‘coal’’ was in use 
(- long before as well as long after the 
commencement of the coal trade, with 
a meaning quite different from that which it 
now has. The term originally belonged to 
wood fuel, and was applied in particular to 
wood which had been charred, or what is now 
called charcoal. 

When the trade in mineral coal began, this 
was usually distinguished by the singular 
name of sea coal. It would seem that from 
having been gathered in early times on the 
seashore, more especially of Northumberland, 
along with seaweed and other wreckage cast 
up by the waves, this peculiar substance was 
supposed to be of marine origin. From this 
circumstance and its resemblance to wood coal 
in color and burning properties, it obtained the 
name of sea coal, by which it was so long and 
so widely known. Then, in the course of time, 
as the new fuel gained upon and superseded 
the old, the simple name of coal became uni- 
versally transferred to it. 


Tur dear Lord’s best interpreters are humble 
human souls: 

The gospel of a life like theirs is more than 
books or scrolls. 

From scheme and creed the light goes out, the 
saintly fact survives: ‘ 

The blessed Master none can doubt revealed in 
holy lives. 

WHITTIER. 
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IN THE MANGER. 


Our Friend, our Brother, and our Lord, 
What may Thy service be ? 
Nor. name nor form nor ritual word, 
But simply following Thee. 
WHITTIER. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOLLY AND MISTLETOE. 


BY SUSIE M. BEST. 


OLLY and mistletoe are inseparably 

H united in most of our minds with the 

Christmas season. Do you not admire 

them both, especially the beautiful holly, with 

its stiff, shining, leather-like leaves and its 

brilliant berries of scarlet? It is well worthy 

of our admiration, for it is one of the loveliest 
evergreens in nature’s garden. 

At Christmas, when the heart is happy and 
the world seems full of joy, we love to decorate 
our homes with the branches of this beautiful 
tree. But the holly is-not useful for orna- 
mental purposes alone. Man has discovered 
that its leaves have a medicinal value, and 
they are sometimes used in certain disorders. 
The birds love the berries, not so much for their 
scarlet glory as for the good dinner they fur- 
nish. The wood of the holly-tree is very close 
and fine, and it is much used in making cabi- 
nets and other articles. 

The hanging of holly wreaths at our festival 
season. is probably the outgrowth of the old 
Roman Saturnalia. The Saturnalia was a feast 
held annually in December by the old Romans, 
long before the birth of Christ, in honor of one 
of their heathen deities, named Saturn. 

This was a gala-time, indeed, for the Romans. 
All work was suspended, entertainments of all 
kinds were planned, fun and festivity reigned 


on all hands. Every one was gay or appeared 
to be so; and, to increase the pleasure of the 
season, gifts were freely exchanged. In the 
homes and in the public halls, wreaths of green 
were hung as decorations. So, you see, there 
was quite a resemblance, in outward form at 
least, between our Christmas customs and 
those of the ancient Romans. 

Mistletoe is largely used in conjunction with 
the holly in holiday decorations. The mistletoe 
is what we call a parasite plant; that is, it 
strikes its roots into the bark of certain trees, 
and grows on them in this way. It grows best 
on the apple, pear, sycamore, and fir. It is 
also found on the oak, but more rarely than on 
the other trees mentioned. Its leaves of a 
yellowish-green hue, and its clusters of white 
berries, each about the size of a small pea, cer- 
tainly make it a pretty attraction on the trees. 

There have been many superstitions con- 
nected with the mistletoe. One of them was 
that it once grew as a tree, but out of its wood 
was made the cross upon which our Saviour 
was crucified; and, as a punishment to the tree 
for furnishing wood for this purpose, it was 
changed from a tree into a parasite plant. Of 
course, this is only a superstition. 

The Celts, an ancient race of people, one 
branch of which formerly lived in England, 
had a great reverence for the mistletoe which 
grew upon oak-trees. To it they attributed 
many strange and supernatural powers. 

These early Celts were a strange, rude 
people, with a pagan religion. Their priests 
were called Druids. These Druids performed 
many mystical rites in their secret haunts in 
the heart of some grove of oak-trees. The oak 
was, therefore, held to be a sacred tree; and 
the mistletoe that grew upon it was especially 
reverenced. j 


Gradually, after the birth of Christ, these 
heathen nations of Rome and England became 
Christianized, and their customs died out, till 
now the only relic of them is the use for 
Christmas decorations of holly and mistletoe. 


CHRISTMAS, 


Rina, ring, ring, ye Christmas bells, 
Ring a kindly greeting 
To all mankind; for on this day 
Warm hearts and hands are meeting. 
‘* Peace on earth, good will toward men,” 
Ring it once and once again! 


Ring, ring, ring, ye merrie bells, 
Ring your Christmas story. 

‘** Peace on earth, good will to men,” 
Give to Christ all glory. 

Ring, ring out from steeple high, 

Send your message to the sky. 


Happy be the Christmas songs 
Which our hearts are singing, 
Keeping time to merrie bells 
From tower and steeple ringing, 
‘Merrie Christmas!” through the land, 
Love and peace go hand in hand, 
MAry D. BRINE. 


We must consider how very little history there 
as. I mean real, authentic history. That certain 
kings reigned and certain battles were fought we 
can depend upon as true; but all the coloring, all 
the philosophy, of history is conjecture. 

Dr. JOHNSON. 


Earnestness 1s good; it means business. But 
fanaticism overdoes, and is consequently re- 
actionary. SPURGEON. 
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THE PRESEPIO—SAN MARTINO. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
HOW SANTA CLAUS KNOWS. 


‘t How do you s’pose Santa Claus knows 
Up in his home beyond the snows ?”’ 
My little girl asked one winter’s day. 

‘¢ And can he hear if I speak very clear, 
And will it go up the chimney way?” 


The winter passed, and the summer, too, 

And the thoughts of the little one still went 
on; 

And in early fall I heard the call, 

And the question was answered for good and 
all, 

‘How, mother dear, does Santa Claus hear 

When he lives so very far from here ?”’ 


Then with listening ears and beaming eyes 
She looked above at the bright blue skies, 
And, answering, said, ‘‘ It must be the dove, 
For I hear it say on the roof above, 

‘Be good, be good,’ and Santa will know 
Where to stop in his trip from the land of 


snow.”’ : 
x. A. G. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
THE PRESEPIO OF SAN MARTINO. 


BY RICHARD LINCOLN. 


QUAINT book written in the eighteenth 
century, that describes the places and 
customs seen in and about Naples, says: 

‘© At Christmas presepii are set up. This isa 
form of devotion quite peculiar to the Neapoli- 
tan.” And then the author* goes on to tell 
what a presepto is: ‘‘It consists in represent- 
ing the Redeemer’s birth, set in a bit of natural 
landscape. 

‘¢ Almost every house has its own, large or 
small, as the case may be; and there are those 
that take up more than one room. Nota few 
of them deserve the close attention of a person 
of taste. Architecture, rustic habitations, an- 
tiquities, ancient and modern manners of dress, 
rivers, bridges, mountains, distant landscapes, 
household utensils, national customs,—all are 


* «Napoli e Contorni.”” By G. Galanti. Revised in 
a new edition by the Abbot Luigi Galanti (the author’s 
brother) in 1838. 


represented with very considerable art; and 
they form a most pleasing illusion. 

‘‘Sometimes you find those that are put in 
action. These are called movable or puppet 
presepw. For instance, you may see a woman 
out on a terrace putting the wash to dry in the 
sun, a baker putting his bread in the oven, a 
funeral procession of a brotherhood with the 
coffin and the usual straggling crowd of poor 
followers, soldiers drilling, and so on. In pri- 
vate houses the presepwi last from Christmas 
Day until that of the Purification.” 

Nowadays only in a few well-to-do Neapoli- 
tan homes are these spectacles set up for the 
children. Many churches show them for a few 
days in the Christmas season. In particular 
there is the Church of Santa Maria, in Portico, 
that at Christmas-tide has one the figures of 
which are life-size, so that, for instance, some 
orange-venders have real oranges in their bas- 
kets. It is, however, unusual to see at churches 
or in private houses a nativity on so large a 
scale as here. But, in general, one may say 
that the custom is dying out along with many 
other quaint ones of bygone Neapolitan days, 
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Perhaps with this idea it was that the Museum 
of San Martino had an elaborate presepio con- 
structed, which would outlast the lapse of 
fashion. 

As you turn down the main vestibule on the 
way to the Museum, a dark passage leads into 
a dimly lighted chamber. About half of this 
room (or, roughly speaking, a space twenty by 
twenty-five feet) is railed off and covered from 
dust and the intrusion of visitors by a great 
glass partition that shuts in a scene of curious 
interest, set in a sort of rocky grotto lit froma 
skylight overhead. Usually, one must exercise 
considerable patience to squeeze in far enough 
among the children that cluster about the rail 
to get a view of the whole stage and its per- 
sonages. 

The birth of Christ is here shown amid sur- 
roundings which, at first sight, may seem in- 
congruous. Very sensibly, as you must see, 
the artist has not tried to depict the life of the 
East as it then was. This would be a feat 
well-nigh impossible of execution, and, even 
if well done, could not give the Neapolitan 
children who gaze at it the intended impres- 
sion. According to the story, Christ was born 
at Bethlehem, in a manger, among peasants. 
The sole contrast was what our artist has 
clearly brought out; namely, the Wise Men 
bearing costly gifts. And, although he has 
shown these in Eastern costume, along with 
their servants who lead a laden camel, you will 
find the greater number of figures Neapolitan 
in face and dress and abode. So much is-this 
true that, in this puppet dramatization of the 
nativity, you have a perfect encyclopedia of 
South Italian life and customs, illustrated as 
no book could so vividly describe. 

So complex, so compact a scene have we 
before us that only long study of it can famii- 
iarize one with the more than one hundred 
and fifty people and the places in which they 
live. Therefore, you see that a small photo- 
graph of all this can only give the most sum- 
mary idea of what the San Martino presepio 
really is; and I must try to do no more than 
in very brief outline describe its general com- 
position. 

The absolutely accurate natural scenery, 
such as the steep cliffside overgrown with 
gnarled roots and trailing creepers, as well as 
the easily posed groups of people, show how 
perfectly the imagination of the artist was 
blended with a keen knowledge of the habits 
and with the landscape of Naples. More than 
this: it illustrates how, by nature, the Neapoli- 
tan dramatizes everything historical, and gives 
thereto a setting so natural in scale and in gen- 
eral effect that one is being constantly taken off 
his guard by the verisimilitude of the puppets. 
The figures, five or six inches tall, at first 
glance seem. life-size, and the actually tiny 
landscape appears extensive. 

The background (that does not come out 
clearly in the illustration) is a series of lofty, 
snow-clad mountains that slope down into a 
plain, across part of which stretches an aque- 
duct supported on high arches such as one 
sees near Rome. Along the road that leads 
toward us from the plain come Wise Men and 
shepherds and country-folk on donkey-back 
and on foot in the direction of the star that 
shines over the conventional stable (repre- 
sented as part of a ruined Roman temple). 
There on a throne sits Mary, holding the 
infant Christ. Behind her stands Joseph. In 
front of the Virgin are the Wise Men, who 
have already arrived with their gifts, now 
partly spread out. 

Above and about the roof, overgrown by 


grass, hover angels garbed in various guise. 
From the throne two series of stone steps lead 
slowly down until they finally meet at the 
entrance to a cavern (represented as the 
ruined basement or foundation of the Roman 
temple) whence Eastern servants are issuing 
with more gifts. 

As one winds slowly up the incline, he 
meets Neapolitan peasants engaged in various 
characteristic occupations, such as carrying 
pigeons to town as gifts or to sell, men and 
women haggling over some bargain, perhaps 
the purchase of vegetables, carried in from 
the country in a pannier slung over a pony. 
Above and around the windows of the houses 
are hung gourds, melons, and dried fruits; 
while here and there strings of scarlet and 
yellow peppers with ripening tomatoes make 
a vivid bit of color. 

The perspective shows to disadvantage in 
the illustration. But to the left, far, far back 
is an old Roman arch bridging a cascade that 
tumbles down into a pool, out of which a 
man is drawing a bucket of water by aid of a 
primitive windlass. His house is built out on 
the edge of a cliff up which tough shrubs 
scramble in luxuriant profusion. Near the 
door of the thatched hut a cow is being 
milked. Below more cows browse, and some 
sheep are penned off from them by a coarse 
net. Close by a man is making butter with an 
old-time dasher churn. 

At a short distance some one else feeds with 
fagots a brisk fire, over which bubbles a soup- 
kettle slung gypsy-fashion from three sticks 
bound at the top by a withe. Above him sits 
an old man, a Neapolitan Rip Van Winkle. 
Some pigeons bill and coo on a shelf just over 
his head, and a blackbird in its willow cage 
looks out on the scene. Under the projecting 
ledge there is another hut with a tiled roof. 
A lantern hung’ at the entrance is meant to 
light up the interior enough to disclose a few 
kegs of wine. Hams and bladders of lard, that 
hang from a cross-bar, complete the natural 
picture that to-day meets you in shops of this 
sort all about Naples. 

The innumerable details of rustic* bridges, 
goats nibbling the wayside herbage, old men 
struck with awe and wonder at an angel 
overhead, country kitchens, a girl fondling a 
puppy, women hanging over a balcony to gaze 
upon and gossip with the people in the lane 
underneath, glassy beads of running water, 
braided bunches of garlic and onions hung up 
for future use, vineyard ladders resting against 
the cliff, water jugs of classic form standing 
about, a tiny village clambering over the crest 
of a steep hill set in the distant landscape, 
men and women, boys and girls, variously 
disposed in the natural attitudes of every-day 
life, richly caparisoned chargers, booths,— 
all these and many other details cannot be 
described here. The local color of the spec- 
tacle, contrasted with the presence of the Wise 
Men and their retinue, is fascinating. 


THE GREAT SONG. 


Sine the song of great joy that the angels 
began, 
Sing of glory to God and of good will to man! 
Hark! joining in chorus, 
The heavens bend o’er us! 
The dark night is ending and the dawn has 
begun. 
Rise, hope of the ages, arise like the sun! 
All speech flow to music, all hearts beat as 
one. 
J. G. WHITTIER. 
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A LITTLE CHRISTMAS BEGGAR. 


BY EMMA ©, DULANEY, 


‘c ILL I tell you a story? Deary mel 
what hungry little story-bugs you 
are!’? exclaimed Aunt Carol. © 

““Don’t you ever get enough story-food ?” 

‘‘No’m: we’re always hungry for some,” 
answered Laddie, as he rocked back and forth 
on his heels and toes. A 

‘‘A’ways hudgy,’’ repeated Flossie, trying 
to imitate Laddie’s motions, and tumbling 
down on the floor instead. 

‘“Why, girlie, you’re a tumble-bug as well 
as a story-bug,”’ said Aunt Carol. And Floss 
nodded her head as if satisfied with her new 
name. Brownie caught hold of her plump 
little hands and bade her ‘‘tumble up,”’ which 
the little girl did, saying, ‘‘Didn’t hurt!” 

“‘*Ev’rybody’s busy and got secrets,’ ex- 
plained Laddie. ‘‘Gran’pa’s’ gone to town; 
gran’ma and mammy said they had somethin’ 
to talk ’bout; and Uncle Ned locked himself 
up in the parlor to get things ready for Santy, 
he said.”’ 

‘“So you came to see if I couldn’t pack my 
secrets out of sight, and tell you a story,” 
said Aunt Carol. 

‘‘ Yes’m, that’s it,’ replied Laddie. 

‘Well, ’m anxious to get this bit of work 
done before the bright light leaves me,” said 
Aunt Carol, as she began working again upon 
a little picture she was painting. ‘But, if 
you'll run away till I get it finished, I'll see 
if I can’t rake a story out of my memory 
garden for you.”’ 

‘“ Will you be long?’ asked Laddie. 

‘When the hall clock strikes four, you can 
come back,”’ replied Aunt Carol. 

Prompt to the minute, the children filed 
inte the room as the old clock struck the 
hour, with Laddie in the lead, and all crunch- 
ing something with their white teeth. 

‘‘Something smells good,” exclaimed Aunt 
Carol. ‘‘ Where’s my share?”’ 

Brownie laid a paper bag on her lap, saying, 
‘‘Mammy says your taste’s in there.”’ 

“Hot ginger-crackers!” cried Aunt Carol, 
peeping into the bag. ‘' How nice and crisp!” 
And she nibbled one of the dainty brown 
circles. ‘‘ Ready for the story ?”’ 

““Yes’m,”’ answered Laddie. ‘t And it ought 
to be a Chris’mas story, ’cause it’s next door 
to Chris’mas, you know. Do you know one ?”’ 

‘*Let— me —see,”’ said Aunt Carol, slowly. 
‘*Did I ever tell you about a little Christmas © 
beggar who got lost and was found by Santa 
Claus’s big dog?” 

The children’s mouths were full of the crisp 
ginger-crackers, so they could only shake 
their heads to tell her she had not. 

‘* Well, once there was a little orphan boy, 
named Ben, who lived in the country with his 
grandparents. One year, near Christmas 
time, his grandfather took him to town in the 


big market-wagon, so he could see the pretty 


things in the store windows,’’ began Aunt 
Carol. 

‘Little Ben was so delighted with what he 
had seen that he could hardly eat his supper 
that night, and after he had gone to bed his 
grandmother said she was afraid he would be 
lonely at Christmas with no one around but 
themselves. : 

‘** He needs other children to help make th 
day pleasanter for him,’ she said. 

“Jack wants us to let him spend the 
holiday at his house,’ said the grandfather. 
And so they planned to have the little boy’s 


Uncle Jack come after him a couple of days 
before Christmas. 

‘Ben was a shy little boy, not as old as 
Laddie; and he felt strange and not too com- 
fortable among the children in the town house, 
as, having come from another State only a 
few months before, he was not very well ac- 
quainted with his cousins. 

‘‘They joked and teased him a good deal,— 
even Cousin Daisy, who was almost grown up. 
On the day before Christmas she told him 
that little boys like him always had to take 
a bag and beg a Christmas cake from the 
neighbors for Santa, if they wanted him to 
remember them with gifts.” 

The little girls laughed, but Laddie ex- 
claimed: ‘‘I never did. I’d be ashamed to 
beg! Did little boys used to do so?” 

‘¢No, indeed,” replied Aunt Carol. ‘‘ Cousin 
Daisy was only in fun; but she ought not to 
have said such a thing; for poor little Ben 
supposed he must do it, and, when she left the 
room, he picked up a green cloth fiddle-bag 
lying on a table, and went out with it. 

‘He went to the nearest houses, but was not 
tall enough to reach the bell-knobs or the 
knockers, so would beat on the doors with his 
little fist; but I reckon the noise on the 
street kept the people from hearing the rap- 
ping, for no one came to open the doors. 
Then he thought he would try some houses 
a little further on, so he crossed the street, 
turned round a corner, and went on past a 
vacant lot. 

“Just then snowflakes began to tumble 
down out of the gray clouds up in the sky, and 
Ben thought he had better go back to Uncle 
Jack’s and wait till some one could go with 
him to knock on the doors or ring the bells 
for him. So he turned around and started, 
as he supposed, in the right direction. But, 
when he got to the corner, he could not 
see any houses. The wind blew the snow- 
flakes into his face; and they came down so 
thick and big that his jacket was soon white, 
and he couldn’t see very far ahead of him; and 
—well, in a few minutes, Ben was a lost little 
boy! 

‘‘He kept on walking till he was too tired to 
go any further, and by that time he was on a 
road going out into the country. He didn’t 
know there could be more than one road. So 
he was glad, because he supposed it would 
take him home to his grandfather’s farm. He 
was too young to know that, even if it had 
been the right road, the way would have been 
too long for his little feet to travel. 

‘“*T didn’t get any cakes for Santy,’ said 
he, talking to keep himself company. ‘So I 
‘spect he won’t bring me any gifts; but— 
I'll have gran’ma, anyway.’ 

‘“He rested awhile, then started on again, 
but soon got very tired, and, seeing an old hay- 
barrack in a field, crawled through the rail 
fence and went into it and sat down. 

‘‘There was no hay in it, or he could have 
snuggled down in some and kept warm. So the 
wind made him cold, and soon he got very 
‘sleepy. 

‘The folks at Uncle Jack’s were too busy to 
miss Ben till supper-time came; but, when he 
couldn’t be found, they were scared. Cousin 
Daisy remembered joking him about the cakes 
for Santa Claus, and the boys were sent around 
to the neighbors to see if Ben was at any of 
the houses. 

‘Then Uncle Jack started off to look for 
him, and some one told him a little boy with a 
green bag over his shoulder had been seen 
going out the road hours before. The snow 
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was still falling and lay thick on the ground, 
and Uncle Jack was so worried about the poor 
little lost boy that he nearly cried. 

‘He started out the road on his horse, and 
looked here and peeped there; but no little 
Ben could he see. But he kept on looking, 
and after a while he heard bells and saw a 
sleigh coming around a bend in the road; and, 
when he rode up to ask the driver if he had 
seen anything of a little curly-headed boy with 
a green fiddle-bag over his shoulder, some one 
called out, ‘Oh, it’s Uncle Jack: now I’m 
found!?”’ q 

‘“Was it Ben?” asked Laddie, quickly. 

‘‘Sure enough it was,” said Aunt Carol. 

‘‘How did he get found?” asked the inter- 
ested little boy. 

‘‘ Why, soon after he fell asleep in the hay- 
barrack, a big dog found him there and barked 
so loudly that his master went to see what was 
the matter. He picked the little wanderer up 
and carried him toa house near by, where a 
lady rubbed him and warmed him up with hot 
soup, and made him toast himself by a roaring 
fire in a big fireplace. 

““ As soon as Ben was wide-awake, he looked 
at the gentleman, who was old, and said, 
‘Please, sir, ’'m sorry I couldn’t get any 
cakes for you; but the people didn’t come to 
the doors,’ 

‘“No one knew what: he meant, so Ben had 
to explain. And then the old gentleman 
laughed heartily because he had been taken 
for Santa Claus, 

“** Never mind,’ said he. ‘ We will give you 
some cakes this time; and, after we eat a bite 
of supper, I'll take you back to town, and try 
to find your folks for you.’ 

‘“True enough, before they started, the lady 
put a lot of nice cakes and several toys into 
the green bag for Ben. 

‘““When Uncle Jack saw him, he was ‘glad 
all through,’ as Laddie says, and rode beside 
the sleigh, on the way back home, listening 
to the story of how his little nephew got lost 
and was found. 

‘‘And, my! what a lecture he did give 
Cousin Daisy {and the rest for teasing Ben! 
It did them good, too, and made them more 
careful afterward; for they were badly scared 
when they found that Ben was really lost. 

‘“*He was such a little fellow, you see, and 
not used to city ways. So he thought he must 
do whatever he was told to do, 

“Tf the big dog had not found him, he 
would have frozen to death. So, little folks, 
you see it is not kind to play such jokes on 
people. Lots of trouble is made, sometimes, 
by doing so. 

‘But Ben had a good time, after all, that 
Christmas; for his cousins did all they could 
to help make him forget their teasing. Lots 
of presents came to him; but he liked those 
his new friends had given him best of all, 
because he believed the old gentleman was 
Santa Claus. 

‘“‘For a long time, too, he believed so, 
‘*cause he had a red nose and twinkly eyes, 
and his cap and coat had fur on ’em,’ he used 
to say. 

‘‘ But, when he grew to be a big boy, many 
a laugh he had with his old friend about the 
time when he was taken for ‘Santy’ by little 
Ben.” 

‘“‘Who’s talking about me?’ exclaimed 
grandpa, who came into the room just in time 
to hear the last few words of the story. 

‘‘Nobody. We’re list’ning to a story ’bout 
a little lost boy, named Ben,’’ explained 
Laddie. 
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‘‘And went to beg cakes for Santy,”’ said 
Brownie. 

‘* Went in a gween bag,”’ declared Floss. 

‘““And got lost, and was found by a big 
dog ?”’ asked grandpa, his eyes twinkling with 
fun. ; 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied Laddie. 
ee”? — 

‘Well, then, you were talking about me; for 
I was that little Ben,” said grandpa. 

What questions the little folks asked then! 
And how Aunt Carol laughed at grandpa, who 
turned round and round and declared he 
would run away and get lost again if they 
kept shooting him with questions. What fun 
it was for the children to see him pretending 
he was afraid of them! 

After they had quieted down, grandpa said 
very gravely, ‘‘Getting lost was bad enough; 
for, if I had not. been found and cared for, I 
would have frozen to death in the old hay- 
barrack. 

‘*But still worse was the teasing I had to 
bear from my cousins. Like many other 
people, they thought it great fun to play jokes 
on others, but I don’t like such doings. 

‘*So, children, I tell you, as I always told 
my own little folks, never play tricks or jokes 
on other people; for you can neyer tell what 
trouble you may make for them.”’ 


‘¢ But — why — 


RECIPE FOR A CHRISTMAS PUDDING. 


THREE parts of fun 
To four parts of nonsense,— 
Stir them well together. 
Spice them next with jolly jokes 
And crispy, frosty weather. 
Take every bit of crossness out 
And every unkind thought. 
Bake it in the oven of love, 
And it shall lack for naught. 
MARIE GOLDEN. 


BOOKS NAMED FROM THE BIBLE. 


CLOSE acquaintance on the part of au- 
thors with the terse and expressive 
phrases in the Bible is plainly shown 

in the titles of a host of books. Among the 
titles taken directly from the Bible, says the 
Saturday Hvening Post, are the following: — 

“Tf Sinners entice Thee,” ‘‘The Day of 
Temptation,’’ ‘‘ The Favor of Princes,’’ ‘‘ Way- 
faring Men,” ‘‘ Weighed and Wanting,”’ ‘‘ The 
Wages of Sin,’ ‘Black, but Comely,” ‘In 
Dedar’s Tents,”’ ‘t Dross,’’ ‘‘ The Valley of De- 
cision,’”’ ‘* The Unjust Steward,’’ ‘Sons of the 
Morning,” ‘‘ Visiting the Sin,”’ ‘‘ The Quick or 
the Dead,’ ‘“‘The Prodigal,” ‘‘The Bond- 
woman,”’ ‘'Tinkling Cymbals,” ‘‘The Crown 
of Life,’’ ‘‘Unleavened Bread,’”’ *‘A Laodi- 
cean,”’ ‘‘The Birthright,’’ ‘‘The ‘Garden of 
Eden,”’ ‘‘ The Story of the Innumerable Com- 
pany,’’ ‘‘The Wings of the Morning,” ‘*‘ Until 
the Day break,” ‘“‘The Mantle of Elijah,” 
“They that walked in Darkness,” ‘‘I Go a- 
fishing,’ ‘‘The Tents of Shem,” ‘‘The Snare 
of the Fowler,” ‘“‘Give me thine Heart,’ 
‘¢Mine own People,” ‘‘ The Measure of a Man,”’ 
‘“¢ Resurrection,’ ‘‘ The Market Place,” ‘‘ From 
my Youth up,” ‘His Brother’s Keeper,” 
‘“«The Hosts of the Lord,” and ‘‘On the Face 
of the Waters.” 


Lzt faith and hope and charity 
Go forth through all the earth, 
And man in holy friendship be 
True to his heavenly birth. 
WILLIAM GASKELL. 
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A CHRISTMAS HYMN. 


Iv was the calm and silent night! 
Seven hundred years and fifty-three 
Had Rome been growing up to might, 
And now was queen of land and sea. 
No sound was heard of clashing wars: 
Peace brooded o’er the hushed domain. 
Apollo, Pallas, Jove, and Mars 
Held undisputed their ancient reign, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 


*T was in the calm and silent night! 

The senator of haughty Rome, 
Impatient, urged his chariot’s flight, 

From lordly revelling rolling home: 
Triumphal arches, gleaming, swell 

His breast with thoughts of boundless sway. 
What recked the Roman what befell 

A paltry province far away, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago ? 


Within that province far away 
Went plodding home a weary boor: 
A streak of light before him lay, 
Fallen through a half-shut stable door 
Across his path. He passed,— for naught 
Told what was going on within; 
How keen the stars, his only thought, 
The air how calm, how cold, how thin! 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 


Oh, strange indifference! Low and high 
Drowsed over common joys and cares: 
The earth was still, but knew not why, 
The world was listening, unawares. 
How calm a moment may precede 
One that shall thrill the world forever! 
To that still moment, none would heed, 
Man’s doom was linked no more to sever, 
In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 


It is the calm and solemn night! 

A thousand bells ring out, and throw 
Their joyous peals abroad, and smite 

The darkness, charmed and holy now! 
The night that erst no name had worn, 

To ita happy name is given; 
For in that stable lay, new-born, 

The peaceful prince of earth and heaven, 

In the solemn midnight, 
Centuries ago. 
ALFRED DOMETT. 


For Every Other Sunday. 
TWO CHRISTMAS DINNERS. 


BY, MILDRED V. DEANE. 


H, but it was a cheering sight to see 
Mrs. Brown’s well-spread table,— its 
great turkey browned to perfection, 

the clear, beautiful mounds of jelly, the vari- 
ous vegetables, the chicken pie, and then for 
dessert the smoking plum-pudding, the deli- 
cious mince and pumpkin pies, and last of all, 
that which pleased the children most, ice- 
cream accompanied by chocolate and sponge 
cake with lots of nuts, candy, and raisins. No 
wonder one little grandchild said she wished 
dessert came first, for she felt unable to eat 
her share; but grandma told her to put plenty 
of goodies in her pocket for future use, which 
she promptly did. 

After dinner was over, what fun they had 
playing games! and in the evening some of 
the neighbors came in, and, after singing songs 
and telling stories, they finished up with a little 
impromptu dancing. 


The next day things, were all in a clutter; 
but Mrs. Brown was strong and able in spite 
of her sixty years, and by noon the house was 
in order and a very good dinner from the re- 
mains of yesterday smoking on the table. 

‘‘ Mother,”’ said Father Brown, as he entered 
the house, ‘‘can’t you fix up a basket of good 
things for that family down by the creek? 
I’ve just found out from one of the children 
that they didn’t have any Christmas dinner at 
their house.” 

‘“‘Why, John, you don’t tell me!’’ said Mrs. 
Brown. And she bustled into her pantry and 
came out with a half a chicken pie and a plate 
of cold turkey, which she packed neatly in a 
large basket, also adding a mince pie, a big 
slice of plum-pudding, and candy and nuts to 
fill up the cracks. Then she went up in the 
attic and brought down some warm woollen 
underwear and some of the children’s out- 
grown garments. These she rolled up in a 
bundle; and, taking up both basket and bundle, 
Mr. Brown went away on his errand of kind- 
ness, When he returned, his eyes looked sus- 
piciously moist, and he said: — 

‘Well, wife, you can’t imagine how we 
cheered up those poor folks down there. I 
had no idea they were so destitute. All they 
had. to eat in the house was rice and potatoes. 
The husband has been sick and unable to work 
for several months, and his wife has had her 
hands full trying to nurse him and care for 
her five children, 

‘“The oldest child is a smart-looking boy, 
fourteen years old. I am sure I can get him 
work down at Jones’s grocery, as he asked me 
to-day if I knew where he could get a boy. 
He said he would pay tive dollars a week, to 
begin with; and, as soon as 1 eat my dinner, 


-P go down and see him.” 


‘“ That I would, husband,” said Mrs. Brown. 
‘‘ And don’t you think you better send up our 
good Dr. Peabody to see the man? I’m sure 
he can help him.” 

“You’re right, wife. He can help him if 
any one can, and they haven’t had a doctor at 
all, as they had no money to pay one.” 

‘‘Some way, John, this dinner tastes better 
to me to-day than it did yesterday.” 

‘“Why, Mary, don’t you know why? It is 
because we shared it with our neighbor.” 


BEHOLD, we know not anything: 
We can but trust that good shall fall 
At last — far off —at last, to all, 
And every winter change to spring. ' 
A. TENNYSON. 


THE NATIVITY. 


No war or battle’s sound 

Was heard the world around: 

The idle spear and shield were high up hung, 

The hookéd chariot stood 

Unstained with hostile blood, 

The trumpet spake not to the arméd throng, 

And kings sat still with awful eye, 

As if they surely knew their sov’reign Lord 
was by. 


But peaceful was the night, . 

Wherein the Prince of Light 

His reign of peace upon the earth began: 
The winds, with wonder whist, 

Smoothly the waters kist, 

Whispering the new joys to the mild ocean, 
Who now hath quite forgot to rave, 


While birds of calm sit brooding on the - 


charméd wave. 
JOHN MILTON. 


EDITOR’S CHAIR. 


_ AGAIN the chimes of Christmas sound: again 
greetings of gladness echo everywhere. 

What can we do, you and.I, to make the day 
and the time truly ‘‘Merry’’? How is Christ- 
mas best observed ? 

In Sunday School and church, by joyous 
carols and festival exercises. 

In the home, by mutual acts of thoughtful 
remembrance and by a cheery spirit. 

For all who need our care, some loving deed 
shall prove that we are not selfish. 

‘‘What am I to get?’ do you say? Better 
still the question, ‘‘What can I give?” Let 
the Sunday School give as well as receive. 
Have the Christmas tree blossom with presents 
for the poor children, the neglected waifs, the 
unfortunate. 

Upon the branches of this number of Hvery 
Other Sunday we hang something for every 
reader,—a story, picture, or poem, with the 
Christmas sentiment. 

It is true, Christmas comes but once a year: 
however, we can spread its spirit, its helpful- 
ness, its good will over the whole year. Let 
us do it! 


BOOK TABLE. 


Joys BEYOND Joy. This is a bright booklet by 
Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley. It harmonizes with the 
Christmas time, and makes a happy gift for thoughtful 
persons. The author has suggestive and quickening 
utterances on subjects of moment. Some of these are, 
‘‘ Reverence,’”’ ‘‘The Things we Need,”’ ‘‘ Joys of Re- 
sponsibility,” and other kindred themes. These senti- 
ments of mingled cheerfulness and earnestness take 
form both in prose and poetry. (Boston, James H. 
West Company. Paper covers. Pages 39. Price 25 
cents.) 


Tur PARABLES. This is a manual prepared by Rev. 
James Eells of the First Church in Boston, and will be 
found adaptable to all grades in the Sunday School. 
The Parables are inexhaustible sources of truth and 
impulse. The teachings of Jesus are summed up in 
them, and they never lose their power over the young 
and old. Quite deep religious lessons are taught in 
this story form, and where theologians fail the Great 
Teacher succeeds. This is an excellent book for par- 
ents and ministers as well as for Sunday-School 
teachers. (Boston, Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
Paper covers. Pages 71. Price 15 cents.) 


Prn PIcTURES OF THE PuArns. The author of this 
unique volume, Sarah Elizabeth Howard, has gathered 
into a bouquet of poetical blossoms her experiences in 
Western life. She dedicates it ‘‘To those who left 
loved homes and friends in settled portions of our land, 
to win new homes and friends upon the Great Ameri- 
can Desert.”? Mrs. Howard touches with realistic 
effect many aspects of life on the Plains. Her poems 
range from the subjects of “ Irrigation’’ and “ Rattle- 
snakes’’ to ‘A Sunset Scene’? and “The Mountains 
speak to Me.’ Sixteen half-tones illustrate the volume. 
(Cloth covers. Pages 128. Price $1. Orders can be 
sent to the author at Greeley, Col.) 


EVERY OTHER SUNDAY. 


Rev. Epwarp A. Horton, Epitor. 
(A BI-WEEKLY.) 


The uniform subscription price of EvERY OTHER 
Sunpay is forty cents a year; but subscribers residing 
in the Boston postal district must send twenty cents 
additional for postage. All members of Sunday Schools 
who subscribe for the paper will receive their copies in 
the package sent to their schools. Twenty-two num- 
bers constitute a volume. Publication is suspended in 
July and August. 
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